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Abstract This study investigates the relationship 
between students’ perception of school climate and their 
adherence to humanitarian values. To this end, the study 
group consisted of 1094 students in 21 secondary schools in 
Elaztg province of Turkey. The "School Climate Scale," 
developed by (,’a1 1 k and Kurt [1], and the "Humanitarian 
Values Scale," developed by Dilmag [2], were used to collect 
data. The findings of the study indicated that female students 
have a higher level of adherence to humanitarian values. In 
addition, it was found that school activities towards values 
education have a significant effect on adherence to 
humanitarian values. It was concluded that teacher support, 
success orientation and safe learning environment-positive 
peer interactions, which are important components of 
positive school climate, positively affect adolescents’ 
adherence to humanitarian values. In parallel with these 
findings, some recommendations were made, which can be 
applied to the building school environment for practitioners. 

Keywords School Climate, Humanitarian Values, 
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1. Introduction 

Social learning theory suggests that people’s attitudes and 
behaviors are not solely related to objective reality but also to 
their perception [3]. From this perspective, the school 
environment affects students’ experiences and behaviors 
through their perceptions. For this reason, students' 
perception towards school and school life has been a 
important target in school improvement studies. The major 
factor that determines students' perception is school climate 
[4,5]. In recent years, many studies have been conducted on 
the relationship between student perceptions of school 
climate and psychological, social and academic variables. 
These studies found that a positive school environment 


affects various student outputs. It was found that cultural and 
climate features are related to the academic success of 
students [6,7,8,9], school satisfaction [10], sense of 
belonging to the school community [11], perception of 
interpersonal and environmental safety [12] and student 
behaviors and depressive symptoms [13,14,15]. In addition, 
in recent years, assessments conducted on climate features 
and the effects of schools have emphasized that further 
research are required on student perceptions and 
non-academic outputs [16]. 

The important questions which point out the role of 
schools in values education are as follow: Are students' 
adherence to fundamental values such as tolerance, honesty, 
and peace correlated with the psychological environment at 
school? Are students’ adherence to humanitarian values and 
perception of school climate differentiated according to 
demographic variables such as gender? Does the student 
perception of the school environment have an effect on 
positive behaviors for fundamental humanitarian values? 
Although many studies have been conducted on the effect of 
school climate on the individual outputs of students, the 
relationship between perceived school climate and students' 
adherence to values has not been much elaborated. However; 
as a place where students spend most of their time, school 
can be effective regarding its psychological environment and 
perceived support of teachers and peers on learning 
humanitarian values and the tendency to behave in 
accordance with these values. For this reason, this study 
investigates the effect of three major elements of school 
climate; namely, teacher support, success orientation and 
perceived positive peer interaction-safe learning 
environment on students' adherence to humanitarian values. 

1.1. The Role of School Culture and Climate in Values 
Education 

Until recently, many scholars discussed organizational 
climate with organizational culture. An organization’s 
climate and culture reflect not only values and behavioral 
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patterns of formal organization but also their interpretations 
with regard to natural organization. Organizational climate 
refers to a range of prevailing attributes perceived by 
shareholders and that affect their behaviors and 
personalizing the organization [17,18]. On the other hand, 
school climate comprises features of the school environment 
that distinguish a school from others and affect the behaviors 
of school members. In other words, it is a characteristic of the 
school that is experienced by school participants, affects 
their behaviors and is based on perceived common behaviors 
at school [19]. 

School climate represents the psychological environment 
of the school. School employees and students interact with 
each other within this environment. Studies found that 
behaviors of both teachers and students is influenced by the 
school environment [11]. Because, positive atmosphere of 
school increases students' sense of belonging to the school 
and protects them against emotional and behavioral 
problems [20]. School climate is an important issue that 
needs to be analyzed as it also has a mission to teach values 
in addition to increasing students' success. To profit from the 
positive effects of school climate can provide a significant 
tool to reach objectives that are generally ignored in 
curricula. 

In addition to increasing the academic success of students, 
one of the most important ideals of all educational systems is 
to enable students to acquire appropriate behaviors. 
Especially in societies with value crises, the purpose of 
bringing up a "kind person" in schools moves ahead of 
academic success. Consequently, questions such as "What 
kind of an educational model should be developed for the 
acquisition of humanitarian and moral values?" and “Is it 
possible to provide a moral education in a traditional 
curriculum through courses and practices?" are frequently 
asked and studies are conducted for answers. According to 
[21], the importance attached to traditional and 
religion-oriented moral and values education, education 
policies and practices, decreases as secularism increases and 
social structures change. Instead, it is emphasized that a 
moral orientation based on shared values of multi-cultural 
democratic societies should be taken into account. The target 
of enabling the new generation to acquire shared 
humanitarian values such as honesty, peace, and friendship 
can be a good reference point. 

During the process of enabling students to acquire positive 
behaviors, importance should be given to how to increase the 
role and contribution of the school. This is because school 
plays a central role within students’ lives during adolescence. 
The school’s social climate is a significant variable that 
determines how people should behave in society [22,14]. For 
this reason, schools can be explained by using the 
"community" metaphor [23,24]. Furthermore, the major 
reform required for secondary schools is to turn these 
institutions into communities that are more interested in 
students and supporting them [25]. Studies on school 
environment indicate that a positive school atmosphere has 


an effect on academic and non-academic outputs of children. 

Theoreticians studying adolescent development suggest 
that relationships based on trust are important for successful 
development [26]. For this reason, relationships between 
teachers and students and teacher support are regarded as 
significant indicators of positive school climate by 
researchers studying school climate [27,7]. These studies 
found that adolescents' perception of school climate is 
shaped by teacher support, student-teacher and 
student-student relationships, and that these relationships 
affect students in academic, psychological and social terms. 
For example, the study conducted by Crosnoe et al. [28] 
found that warm relationships between teacher and students 
positively affect their academic success. Reddy, Rhodes and 
Mulhall [29] reported that students' self-esteem and 
depressive symptom levels are related to teacher support at 
school. Similarly, Jia et al. [30] reported that three major 
dimensions of school climate; namely, teacher support, 
student-student support and autonomy in class, are positively 
correlated with self-esteem and academic success and 
negatively correlated with depressive symptoms. The 
research conducted by Ariman [31] found that factors of 
school environment such as administrative structure, 
teacher-student relationship, and school safety, have a 
significant effect on students' tendency toward violence. 

According to Ryan and Bohlin [32], schools can affect 
values, attitudes, habits and thus, the overall behaviors of 
new generations. The most important mission of schools in 
terms of enabling students to acquire appropriate behaviors 
is to help them to develop a mental framework so as to 
distinguish between good and bad. This is because, the bright 
future of a society can be ensured only through well-trained 
and character-wise people. However, people with these 
characteristics should be trained. For this reason, schools are 
responsible for ensuring that students develop the values and 
skills required to enable them to exhibit appropriate ethical 
decisions and behaviors. In this sense, values and character 
education refers to the improvement of students’ knowledge, 
skills and abilities in order to help them make reasonable 
choices. In values education, the quality of the school 
atmosphere and relationships between school shareholders 
are more important than traditional teaching methods. 

In values education, schools play a significant role. As a 
result, people spend most of their time at school until a 
certain age. Administrator-teacher-student relationships, the 
psychological atmosphere at school and the learning 
environment, all play a significant role in students' 
acquisition of appropriate behaviors. Having great 
importance in values education, hidden curriculum is 
designed by behaviors, approaches, beliefs, values of 
manager and teachers; quality, values of school atmosphere; 
and pattern of student interaction within school and cultural 
attitudes [33]. These elements of the hidden curriculum are 
directly or indirectly correlated with school climate. School 
offers a suitable environment for students’ social learning. In 
this process, teacher support and positive school climate 
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improves students' adherence to school and enables them to 
acquire appropriate behaviors. The research conducted by 
Vieno et al. [11] reported that there is a relationship between 
students' perception of school climate and the sense of 
community at school. In other words, when students have a 
positive perception of school climate, their adherence to 
school and the effect of school on students, increases. 
Moreover, studies conducted by Battistich and Horn [34] and 
Bateman [35] found that there is a relationship between 
students' adherence to school, sense of community and 
democratic values, and their adherence to norms. Therefore, 
students' adherence to fundamental values and norms may be 
correlated with their perception of school and adherence to 
school. 

Studies on school climate report that various dimensions 
of school climate are correlated with students’ psychosocial 
development and academic success. However, studies that 
investigate the effect of school climate on students' adoption 
of values and their adherence to these values are limited. 
With this in mind, this research is based on the hypothesis 
that "school climate has a significant effect on students' 
adherence to humanitarian values”. In other words, students 
at schools with positive environment are expected to have 
more adherence to humanitarian values such as friendship, 
peace, tolerance, and responsibility. Moreover, it is believed 
that at schools where teachers support students and higher 
expectations are created, students will adapt themselves 
better to humanitarian values. Considering that relationships 
between students are closely related to school climate, it is 
assumed that a safe learning environment and positive peer 
interaction will facilitate the acquisition of behaviors that are 
compatible with humanitarian values. 

2. Methods 

2.1. Participants 

The study group consisted of students receiving 
education at secondary schools within the Elazig province. 
A multi-stage sampling method was used to determine the 
sampling of the study. According to Biiyiikoztiirk et al. [36] 
multi-stage sampling is a method to extract unit from study 
population in two or more stages. Accordingly, in the first 
stage, all schools within the study population were included 
in the sampling in order to improve the representation 
power of the research findings. In the second stage, criterion 
sampling method [36] was applied and only final-year 
students were included in sampling. The reason for 
including only final year students was to obtain more 
reliable results in order to measure the perception of school 
climate. Final-year students are exposed to school climate 
and its effects more than others as they spend more time at 
the same schools. In the third stage, those among the 
final-year students to be included in sampling were 
determined randomly. Accordingly, fifty final-year students 
from each school were included in sampling randomly and 


the study was conducted on them. However, in order to 
increase the representation level of those in science high 
school (a type of secondary school in Turkey), all final-year 
students were included in sampling. 

A total of 1100 scales were given to students and 1094 of 
them were returned. As these scales were applied in the 
school environment, the return rate was high (99.45%). The 
minimum sampling number included in the research was 
determined to be 657 students for 0.01 deviation. The study 
was conducted on 1094 students and thus, results of this 
study are sufficient for generalization. 

The research was conducted in 21 schools: one science, 
six Anatolian (a type of secondary schools in Turkey), 
seven general and seven occupational high schools. A total 
of 1094 students, 540 females and 554 males, participated 
in the research. In terms of school type, 384 Anatolian, 320 
vocational, 305 general and 84 science high school students 
comprised the study population. While 484 (44.2%) of 
participants took part in values education activities given 
under the leadership of the Elazig Provincial Directorate of 
National Education, 610 (55.7%) did not take part in these 
activities. Age range of participants was 17 to 19. 

2.2. Procedure 

The one page scales were given to students and there was 
no time limitation. Because of The Humanitarian Values 
Scale was a self-rating scale, the support of guidance 
counselors was asked to increase reliability of the scale and 
to obtain more reliable data. Just before applying the scale, 
counselors encouraged students to give sincere answers. 
Scales were applied to participants in the classroom during 
the guidance and orientation course. 

2.3. Measures 

Two scales were used to collect data in this research. 
These scales were: 

School Climate Student Scale (SCSS) : Developed by 
£alik and Kurt [1] with five-point likert type and consisting 
of 22 items. The grading scale was as follows: “Never=l” 
and ”Always=5.” The scale has three factors: (1) supportive 
teacher behaviors (eight items), (2) success orientation (four 
items) and (3) safe learning environment and positive peer 
interaction (ten items). The scale’s original reliability and 
validity results, factor load values of items differed 
between .45 and .85 and the explained total variance was 
found to be approximately 45%. Internal consistency 
coefficients (Alpha) that were calculated in order to 
determine reliability levels of factor scores differed 
between .77 and .85. According to analyses on data of 
current study, Cronbach’s Alpha internal consistency 
coefficients of "Supportive teacher behaviors," "Success 
orientation," and "Safe learning environment and positive 
peer interaction" were found to be 0.854, 0.712 and 0.726, 
respectively. Internal consistency coefficient (Alpha) of the 
whole scale was found to be 0.837. According to these 
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results, it was found that the scale has sufficient 
psychometric features to measure students' perception of 
school climate. 

Humanitarian Values Scale (HVS): Developed by 
Dilmag [2] to measure students' adherence to humanitarian 
values. This scale has six dimension and 42 items. These 
dimensions are responsibility, friendship, peace, respect, 
tolerance and honesty. Each dimension consists of seven 
items. Scale items were defined as by students’ 
self-assessment regarding their behaviors. For example, "I 
undertake responsibility" in the responsibility dimension, “I 
can accept ideas of anyone" in the tolerance dimension, "I 
feel uncomfortable about wars in the world" in the peace 
dimension, "I tell people around me that it is important to 
respect others" in the respect dimension, “1 tell the truth 
regardless of the possible consequences" in the honesty 
dimension and "1 visit my friends only when 1 need them" in 
the friendship dimension (reverse coded). 

According to the original reliability and validity results of 
the scale, factor load values of items in this six-factor 
dimension differed between .36 and .79. Total variance 
explained by items was found to be 34.48%. Internal 
consistency coefficient (Alpha) of the whole scale was found 
to be 0.92. According to analyses on data of current study, 
the scale’s Cronbach's Alpha Internal Consistency 
Coefficient was found to be 0.87. Cronbach's Alpha 
Consistency Coefficient regarding responsibility, friendship, 
peace, respect, tolerance and honesty dimensions was 0.725, 
0.778, 0.718, 0.789, 0.695 and 0.708, respectively. 
According to these results, it was found that the scale has 
sufficient psychometric features to measure students' 
adherence to humanitarian values. 

HVS is a likert-type scale that can be applied individually 
or in groups. Items of the scale were defined as a Likert-Type 
grading scale (A: Never, B: Rarely, C: Sometimes, D: 
Frequently, E: Always), Increase/decrease in scores 
indicated that students adopt values more/less. 

Participation to Values Education Activities (PVEA): 
Another variable is the attendance in activities related to 
values education. The notice no. 53 issued by the Ministry of 
National Education (Turkey) on September 13, 2010 
stipulates to plan and implement activities in order to enable 
students to acquire the aforementioned values all across 
Turkey. In this scope, the Elazig Provincial Directorate of 
National Education has been conducting activities to enable 
students to acquire national and humanitarian values in all 
schools in the province since the 2011-2012 academic year. 
Values to be acquired are defined in a certain theme concept 
and relevant activities are performed in line with this theme 
at school level. Some activities related to values education in 
the Elazig province are as follow: Goodness Box, 
Generations Meet, Sister-Brother Matches, Towards Active 
Citizenship for Europe, Gift Balls Activity, I Have a Sibling 
There, I Share my Toy, Hope Stars, Safe Community, Safe 
Elazig [37]. These activities are performed in all elementary 
and in some high schools. Therefore, it was considered that 
the participation of students in these activities would 


positively affect adherence to humanitarian values and 
Participation to Values Education Activities (PVEA) was 
included in the research as a variable. In this scope, we 
conducted interviews with school managers and gathered 
information about whether the participants in this study 
participated in these activities or not. The values of "1" and 
"0" were recorded in the data’s statistical records for those 
who had participated and those who had not, respectively. 
DUMMY was included in regression model as a variable. 

For data analysis, the obtained data were recorded in a 
special package program with a suitable numbering system 
for the survey format. The same program was used to analyze 
the data. Mean, standard deviation, correlation analysis and 
multiple regression analysis methods were used in data 
analysis. 

3. Results 

Table 1 presents the variables descriptive statistics and the 
comparison of females' and males' scores obtained from the 
scales. 

According to the students’ responses to the school climate 
scale, it can be said that supportive teacher behaviors 
(M=2.76), success orientation (M=3.39) and safe learning 
environment (M=3.34) are not satisfactory for students. 
Accordingly, students do not think that their school climate 
is sufficient in terms of teacher support, success orientation 
and safety of the learning environment. It is remarkable that 
especially teacher support is perceived at very low levels 
(Table 1). 

It can also be said that the mean scores of adherence to 
humanitarian values are relatively high [responsibility 
(M=3.57), friendship (M=3.97), peace (M=3.69), respect 
(M=3.76), tolerance (M=3.96)]. On the other hand, 
interestingly, students stated that their adherence to 
"Honesty" is at lower level (M= 3.28) than other values. It is 
thought-provoking that students adopt honesty, which is one 
of the fundamental values, at lower levels and exhibit 
behaviors of this dimensions less (Table 1). 

Female and male students perceive learning environment 
and teacher support at different levels. Analyzing the mean 
scores of these dimensions, it was found that the difference 
was in favor of female students (Table 1). In other words, 
female students believe that they have a safe learning 
environment and that teachers exhibit supportive behaviors 
more than male students do. 

A difference was found between female and male students 
in terms of adherence to humanitarian values. Analyzing the 
mean scores of dimensions, it was found that the difference 
was in favor of female students in all dimensions. Adherence 
of female students to humanitarian values such as 
responsibility, friendship, peace, respect, tolerance and 
honesty is more than the adherence of males. 

The correlation matrix representing the relationship 
between variables is presented in Table 2. 
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Table 1. Descriptive statistics of variables and the results of t-test with regard to the gender variable 


Variables 

Male 

Female 

t 

Mean 

Sd 

Mean 

Sd 

Perception of School Climate 

3.09 

.60 

3.18 

.63 

-2.46* 

Supportive teacher behaviors 

2.71 

.93 

2.81 

.84 

-1.95* 

Success orientation 

3.38 

.91 

3.40 

.85 

-0.49 

Safe learning environment and positive peer 
interaction 

3.28 

.72 

3.39 

.73 

-2.49* 

Humanitarian Values 

3.60 

.49 

3.81 

.44 

-7.48* 

Responsibility 

3.49 

.66 

3.65 

.62 

-4.10* 

Friendship 

3.84 

.76 

4.10 

.70 

-5.76* 

Peace 

3.52 

.71 

3.86 

.63 

-8.45* 

Respect 

3.69 

.75 

3.83 

.68 

-3.18* 

Tolerance 

3.83 

.61 

4.09 

.52 

-7.38* 

Honesty 

3.22 

.55 

3.34 

.55 

-3.68* 


*p<.01 


Table 2. Correlation Matrix on the Relationship between Variables 



A 

1 

2 

3 

B 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

A. Perception of School Climate 

1 











1. Supportive Teacher Behaviors 

.81** 

1 










2.Success Orientation 

.73“ 

.63** 

1 









3. Safe Learning Environment 

.73“ 

.24** 

.28" 

1 








B. Humanitarian Values 

.40“ 

.34** 

.37" 

.24" 

1 







4. Responsibility 

.33“ 

.33** 

.31" 

.15" 

.75" 

1 






5. Friendship 

.27“ 

.20" 

.26" 

.19" 

.75" 

.50** 

1 





6. Peace 

.32** 

.29" 

.27" 

.18" 

.78" 

.48“ 

.45" 

1 




7. Respect 

.29** 

.30" 

.29" 

.12" 

.83" 

.62“ 

.52“ 

.63" 

1 



8. Tolerance 

.26“ 

.18" 

.26" 

.18" 

.65" 

.39“ 

.41“ 

.41“ 

.43** 

1 


9. Honesty 

.28“ 

.18" 

.20” 

.25" 

.55" 

.24“ 

.32" 

.37" 

.33** 

.24** 

1 


**p<.01 


Table 3. Results of Multiple Regression Analysis 


Independent Variables 

R 2 

AR 2 

B 

SE 

|i 

t 

P 

Constant 



3.81 

.02 


188.44 

.00 

1st Step 

.049 

.049 






Gender (Male) 



-.21 

.028 

-.22 

-7.47 

.00 

2nd Step 

.056 

.007 






PVEA (Participants) 



.08 

.029 

.08 

2.89 

.00 

3rd Step 

.219 

.163 






Success orientation 



.03 

.005 

.23 

6.50 

.00 

Teacher support 



.01 

.002 

.16 

4.63 

.00 

Safe learning environment and positive peer 
interaction 



.008 

.002 

.12 

4.25 

.00 

Dependent variable: Adherence to humanitarian values 

R 2 =0,219; F=60.873; p=0.000 
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According to Table 2; there are significant and positive 
relationships between all dimensions of school climate and 
humanitarian values scales (p<.01). There is a significant 
relationship between students' perception of school climate 
and adherence to humanitarian values (r=.40). In other words, 
the change in students' perception of school climate brings 
along the change in adherence to humanitarian values in the 
same direction. 

The correlations between students' perception of school 
climate and responsibility, friendship, peace, respect, 
tolerance and honesty dimensions differ between r=,26 and 
r=.33. The table shows that the highest level of relationship 
with school climate was found in the responsibility and peace 
dimensions. Students' perception of school climate is more 
correlated with their adherence to “responsibility” and 
“peace” values. Similarly, correlations between other 
dimensions are also significant (Table 2). 

The correlation between students' perception of schools’ 
success orientation and adherence to humanitarian values is 
higher than other dimensions. (r=,37). Taking stand from this 
finding, it can be said that a success-oriented school climate 
has a stronger relationship with students' adherence to 
humanitarian values. 

According to these results, it was found that a positively 
perceived school climate has a statistically significant 
correlation with students' behaviors that are compatible with 
humanitarian values. It also can be said that positive school 
climate can highly contribute to the adoption of these values 
and behavior in accordance with these values. 

Table 3 presents the results of multiple regression analysis 
conducted to determine the effects of school climate 
dimensions on students' adherence to humanitarian values. 

According to Table 3, the gender variable included in the 
model at the first stage of regression analysis is a significant 
predictor of students' adherence level to school (AR 2 =.049; 
(3= -.22; t= -7.47; p<.01). The negativity of coefficient 
indicates that being male has a negative effect on adherence 
to humanitarian values. 

The variable of "Participation to Values Education 
Activities" included in the analyses in the second step is a 
significant predictor of adherence to humanitarian values 
(AR 2 -007; (3= .08; t= 2.89; p<.01). In other words, 
participation to activities related to values education given 
under the body of the Elazig Provincial Directorate of 
National Education significantly affected the scores obtained 
from the humanitarian values scale. 

School climate dimensions included in the analysis in the 
third step are significant predictors of adherence to 
humanitarian values (AR 2 =.163; F change=75.47; p<,01). 
According to the results of t-test on regression coefficients 
and the significance of these coefficients, it was found that 
success orientation ((3=.23; t=6.50; p<.01), teacher support 
(|3=.16; t=4.63; p<-01) and safe learning 

environment-positive peer interaction dimensions (|3=.12; 
t=4.25; p<.01) significantly contributed to regression model. 
All variables in the model explain approximately 22% of 


students' adherence scores to humanitarian values. 
Approximately 16.3% are related to school climate (Table 
3). 

4. Discussion and Conclusions 

According to the study findings, students think that 
teacher support, success orientation and safe learning 
environment are not at the desired level in their schools. 
Especially teacher support is perceived at lower levels. 
According to the scores obtained from the humanitarian 
values scale, students' adherence to responsibility, friendship, 
peace, respect and tolerance was found to be at high levels. 
However, interestingly, it was found that adherence to 
honesty was low. 

The research illustrates that there were significant 
differences between females' and males' scores obtained 
from both school climate and humanitarian values scales. 
Females perceive teacher support and learning environment 
more positively than males do. Similarly, other relevant 
studies also determined that [38,39,31]. The gender variable 
has an effect on perception of school climate and female 
students perceive school climate more positively. In a study 
conducted by Dindar [40], it was found that female students 
are more interested in counseling activities and they can 
communicate with teachers and managers more comfortably. 
In parallel with these findings, Goodenow and Grady [41] 
found that males' sense of belonging to school is lower 
compared to females. 

It was found that female students are more sensitive than 
males in terms of adherence to humanitarian values as well. 
In other words, female students have a higher level of 
adherence to humanitarian values. In parallel with the 
findings of the present study, a study conducted by Uyguf 

[42] on university students found that the importance 
attached to values by females and males differ, and female 
students pay more attention to values such as equality, 
charity, real friendship and responsibility. Similarly, Keskin 

[43] found that female students have a higher level of 
adherence to tolerance, solidarity, sensitivity to natural 
environment, charity, hospitality, fairness and responsibility 
values. 

According to the study findings, it was found that there are 
statistically significant and positive relationships between all 
dimensions in school climate and humanitarian values scales. 
It was found that the relationships between general means 
and between perception of school climate and responsibility, 
and peace and respect dimensions of the humanitarian values 
scale, were stronger. Consistent with these findings, it was 
found that students' perception of school climate is positively 
correlated with the adherence level to humanitarian values. 
In other words, a school’s positive climate positively affects 
students' adherence to humanitarian values. 

Multiple Regression Analysis detected that the gender 
variable is a significant predictor of adherence to 
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humanitarian values. Males’ adherence to humanitarian 
values is lower compared to females. This finding confirms 
the results of the t-test. Moreover, the participation in values 
education activities positively predicts adherence to 
humanitarian values. As is expected, participation in values 
education programs organized at school level positively 
affects students' adherence to humanitarian values. However, 
regression coefficient indicates that this effect is not high. 
However, this finding is of importance as it shows that values 
education programs create a difference on students' adoption 
of values. 

Another major finding of this research is that three 
important components of school climate, which are teacher 
support, success orientation and safe learning 
environment-positive peer interaction, are significant 
predictors of students' adherence to humanitarian values. In 
other words, students' perception of school climate 
significantly affects their adherence to humanitarian values. 
In a climate where the expectations from students are high, 
teachers support students and students feel safe; students' 
adherence to humanitarian values and their tendency towards 
acting in line with these values increase. Other studies in the 
literature also found similar results. For example, in a study 
conducted by Gu?kiran [44], it was found that perceived 
school climate has an effect on students' tendency toward 
violence. Moreover, the research conducted by Vieno et al. 
[11] reported that there is a relationship between students' 
perception of school climate and the sense of community at 
school. In other words, when students have positive 
perception of school and teachers, the effect of school on 
students increases. Battistich et al. [45] and Bateman [35] 
found that there is a relationship between students' adherence 
to school, sense of community and social behaviors, 
democratic values, and adherence to norms. Therefore, 
students' adherence to fundamental values and norms are 
correlated with their perception of school and adherence to 
school. Similarly, Foa, Brugman and Mancini [13] found that 
there are strong relationships between the quality of school 
atmosphere and students' orientations to social norms and 
their behaviors. Behaviors and adherence to humanitarian 
values of people who consider themselves as a part of a 
school community are positively affected. This result shows 
us that teachers, administrators and other staff at schools 
should endeavor to create a more positive school climate so 
as to enable students to internalize humanitarian values and 
turn them into behaviors. 

According to Haydon [46], teachers are not only 
responsible for students’ moral development but for creating 
a reliable ethical environment. Such an environment can be 
created through quality school culture and climate in 
addition to teacher efforts. For this reason, it is important to 
create a suitable school environment for teaching values. 
Leming [47] believes that the effect of direct teaching 
methods on character development is low (as stated in the 
present study). However, it is reported that character 
development occurs in the most efficient way in social 


networks and environment with a motivating and supportive 
atmosphere. The study results and other studies support the 
idea that school climate is a significant predictor of students’ 
behaviors. 

As stated in the educational administration literature, high 
success expectation from students and a success oriented 
school climate are fundamental features of effective schools 
[34,48]. Moreover, effective schools do not only improve 
students' academic success but also create a suitable 
environment to enable students to acquire appropriate 
behaviors. Therefore, the relationship between positive 
climate features and students' suitable behaviors to 
humanitarian values, which was revealed in this study, 
supports this idea. Effective schools create success-oriented, 
supportive and safe learning environments and enable 
students to acquire humanitarian values. The relevant studies 
report that trust-based and supportive relationships are 
important for successful social and emotional development 
especially in adolescence [26,30,49]. For this reason, the 
quality of school environment is very important during the 
adolescent. Furthermore, administrators and teachers should 
exhibit supportive behaviors and create a school climate 
where students can feel safe and develop positive 
relationships with their peers. 

5. Limitations and Future Research 

Although this study contributes to our understanding on 
relationship between perceived school climate and adherence 
to humanitarian values in adolescents, it is limited in certain 
respects. First, adherence and commitment to humanitarian 
values may be affected by many individual and 
environmental factors such as family and neighborhood 
characteristics, socio-economic status, race. But, these 
factors were not included to current study. Therefore, future 
studies examining different variables might serve to further 
understanding the associations between 

individual-environmental factors and adherence to human 
values. Second, three aspects of school climate (teacher 
support, success orientation and safe learning 
environment-positive peer interaction) were included to this 
study. But, other features of school climate such as school 
connectedness, order and discipline, school psysical 
environment [10] might have influence on students’ 
adherence to social values and norms. Therefore, further 
studies might examine effects of other aspects of school 
climate. Third, There are limited studies on effectiveness of 
values education activities. Current study were included 
attendance to these activities as a control variable. But, 
further study examining affects of interactions between 
school climate features and value education activities on 
students’ commitment to values and norms might serve to 
our understanding the associations between school 
characteristics, values education activities and students’ 
adherence to values. 
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